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t. 4 ® SELECT TALES. was that my window was always open, even/per.’ Naturally of a calm disposition, I was 
e SSS == |during the coldest days. All this’ was con- wishing to boast of it; but not having the 



















of P fy FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
m > THE ROSE IN JANUARY. 
Ye (A GERMAN TALE. ) % 
br Introduction.—{ had the good fortune to 
wbecome acquainted in his old age with the 
le fs elebrated Wicland, and to be often admitted 
ey Mtohis table. It was there that, animated by 
aa aflask of Rhenish, he loved to recount the 
Jd anecdotes, , youth, and with a gaiety and 
tie maivete w ndered them extremely in- 
nd teresting. age— his learning—his celeb- 
ut $ ) fonger threw us” to a distance, and 
or we laughed with him as joyously as he him- 
nd ; Se in relating the little adventure 
ofl fhich 1 now attempt to relate. It had a 
=i hief influence on his life, and it was that 
his which he was fondest of retracing, and re- 
he ptraced with most poignancy. I can well re- 
58, member his very words ; but there are still 
ore wanting the expression of his fine countenance 
ic, a om his hair white as snow, gracefully curling 
a round his head—his blue eyes, somewhat fa- 
cad ded by years, yet still announcing his genius 
ngs ‘and depth of thought ; his brow touched with 
= the lines of reflection, but open, elevated, and 
ere Be distinguished character ; his smile full of 
ur eS evolence and candour. ‘‘I was handsome 


fae eoUsh,” he used sometimes to say to us—and 
®o one who looked at him could doubt it; 
‘hut I was not amiable, for a savant rarely 
™ he-would add laughingly, and this every 
doubted ; so to prove it, he recounted the 
wuld» @ Mle history that follows. 
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nected with the passion by which I was pos- courage, I at last entered into her idea, and 
sessed, and which was become my sole and said so much against passion, that I could not 
continual thought. I could not well say at|well be suspected of an inclination to it: I was 
this moment how my lectnres and courses got recompensed by an approving smile ; it em- 
on, but this I know, that more than once I/boldened me, and I begen to talk much better 
have said * Amelia,’ instead of ‘ philosophy.’ |than I thought myself capable of doing before 
‘* It was the name of my beauty—in fact, of so many handsome women ; she appeared to 
the beauty of the University, Mademoiselle listen with pleasure ; but when they came to 
de Belmont. Her father, a distinguished of-|the chapter of fashions, I had no more to say 
ficer, had died on the field of battle. She oc-\—it was an unknown language ; neither did 
cupied with her mother, a large and handsome’she appear versed in it, Then succeeded ob- 
house in the street in which I lived, on the/servations on the flowers in the garden; I 
same side, a few doors distant. This mother,|knew little more of this than of the fashions, 
wise and prudent, obliged by circumstances to but I might likewise have my particular taste ; 
inhabit a city filled with young students from/jand to decide, I waited to learn that of Ame- 
all parts, and having so charming a daughter, lia » she declared for the Rose, and grew ani- 
never suffered her a moment from her sight, |mated in the eulogy of her chosen flower.— 
either in or out of doors. But the good lady From that moment, it became. for me the 
passionately loved company and cards; and queen of flowers. Amelia,’ said a pretty lit- 
to reconcile her tastes with her duties,’ she|tle laughing Esfiiegle, ‘how many of your fa- 
carried Amelia with her to all the assemblies/vorites are condemned to death this winter ?” 
of dowagers, professors’? wives, countesses,|* Not one,’ replied she ; ‘I renounce them— 
&c. &c. where the poor girl ennuved herself|their education is too troublesome, and too un- 
to death with hemming or knitting beside her |grateful a task, and I begin to think I knayp 
mother’s card-table. But you ought to havejnothing about it.” 
been informed, that no student, indeed no man|_ ‘I assured sufficient resolution to ask the 
under fifty, was admitted. I had then but explanation of this question and answer ; she 
little chance of conveying my sentiments to|gave it to me: ‘You have just learned that I 
Amelia. - 1 am sure, however, that any other|am passionately fond of Roses; it is an he- 
than myself would have discovered this chance,|reditary taste ; my mother is still fonder of 
but I was a perfect novice in gallantry ; and,|them than I am ; since I was able to think of 
until the moment when I imbibed this passion/any thing, I have had the greatest wish to 
from Amelia’s beautiful dark eyes, mine, |offer her a Rose-iree in blow (as a new year’s 








""T was not quite thirty,” said he to us, 













fs i when J obtained the chair of philosophical 
wf professor in this college in the most flattering 
rom Be a a Seen 
propre was gratified by a distinction rare 
pmeigh at my ac. 1 certainly had worked 

with per itformerly ; but at the moment it came to 
dine | ; § another species of philosophy occupied 
much more deeply, and I would have gi- 

i /“en'more to know what passed in one heart, 
» tohave had power to analyze those of all 
a 4 mankind. I was passionately in love; and 
and oe all know, I hope, that when love takes 
isoed ession of a young head, adieu to every 








else; there is no room for any other 
ght. My table was covered with folios 
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: ar all colors, quires of paper of all sizes, jour- 
ee R of all Species, catalogues of books, in 
toms mort, of all that one finds on a professor’s 
ae yee: but of the whole circle of science I 
—= a ad for some time studied only the stiches! 
mose, whether in the Encyclopedia, the bo- 

/ tal books, or all the gardener’s calenders 





could meet with : you shall learn pre- 
Hy What led ‘Meto this study, and why it 













having been always fixed upon volumes of,gift) the first of January ; I have never suc- 


Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, &c. &c.;ceeded. Every year I have put a quantity of 


understood nothing at all of the language ofjrose-trees into vases; the greater en 


>!the heart. yas at ¢ ady’s, to whe |peris ; and I have never been able to ¢ffer 
er: Ineed not tell you that my a e heart. It was at an old lady’s, to whom I perished ; and | 


was introduced, that I became acquainted|one rose to my mother.’ So little did I know 
with Amelia; she received me—I saw Ma-jof the culture of flowers, as to be perfectly 
demoiselle de Belmont, and from that instant|ignorant that it was possible to have roses in 
her image was engraven in lines of fire on my) winter ; but from the moment I understood 
heart. ‘The mother frowned at the sight of a/that it might be, without a miracle, and that 
well-looking young man ; but my timid, grave,| incessant attention only was necessary, I 
and perhaps somewhat pedantic air, reassur-|mised myself, that this year the first of Jai . 
ed her. ‘There were a few other young per-|ry should not pass without Amelia’s offering 
sons—daughters and nieees of the lady of the|/ her mother’a rose-tree in blow. We return- 
Mansion ; it was summer—they obtained per-|ed to the saloon—so close was I on the watch, 
mission to walk in the garden, under the win-/that I heard her ask my name In a whisper. 
dews of the saloon, and the eyes of their ma-| Her companion answered, ‘I know him oniy 
mas. . [ followed them ; and, without daring| by reputation ; they say he is an author ; and 
to address a word to my fair one, caught -ach!so learned, that he is already a professor. — 
that fell from her lips.” ‘TI should never have guessed it,” said Amelia, 
**Her conversation appeared to me as/‘ he seems neither vain ner pedantic.’ How 
charming as her person ; she spoke on differ-|thankful was | for this reputation” Next 
ent subjects with intelligence above her years. | morning I went to a gardener, and ordered 
In making some pleasant remarks on the de-;fifty rose-trees of different months to be put 
fects of men in general, she observed, that/in vases. ‘It must be singular ill fortune, 
‘what she most dreaded was violence of tem-'thought I, ‘if, among this number, one at 
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least does not flower.’ Qn leaving the gar- 
dener, I went to my bookseller’s—purchased 
some works on flowers, and returned home 
full of hope. I intended to accompany my 
rose-tree with a fine letter, in which I should 
request to be permitted to visit Madame de 
Belmont, in order to teach her daughter the 
art of having roses in winter ; the agreeable 
lesson, and the charming scholar, were to me 
much pleasanter themes than those of my 
philosophical lectures. ‘I built on all this the 
prettiest romance possible ; my milk pail had 
not yet got on so far as Perrette’s ; she held 
it on her head; and my rose was not yet 
transplanted into its vase ; but I saw it all in 
blow. inthe mean time, I was happy only 
in imagination ; I nolonger saw Amelia ; they 
ceased to invite me to the dowager parties, 
and she was not allowed to mix in those of 
young people. I must then be restricted, un- 
til my introducer was in a state of presenta- 
tion, to seeing her every evening pass by 
with her mother, as they went to their par- 
ties. Happily for me, Madame de Belmont 
was such a coward in a carriage, that she 
preferred walking when it was possible. I 
knew the hour at which they were in the ha- 
bit of leaving home ; I learned to distinguish 
the sound of the bell of their gate, from that 
of all the others of the quarter: my window 
on the ground floor was always open ; at the 
moment I heard their gate unclose, I snatch- 
ed up some volume, which was often turned 
upside down, stationed myself at the window, 
as if profoundly occupied with my study, and 
thus almost every day saw for an instant the 
lovely girl, and this instant was sufficient to 
attach me to her still more deeply. The ele- 
gant simplicity cf her dress; her rich, dark 
hair wreathed around her head, and falling in 


had lately sent to her; and they gave me a 
high opinion of her taste. ‘From her impa- 
tience for your book,’ added he, ‘I can answer 
for it, that it will be perused with great plea- 
sure: more than ten messages have been sent; 
at last I promised it for to-morrow, and I beg 
of you to enable me to keep my word.’ I 
thrilled with joy, as I gave him the volumes, 
at the idea that Amelia would read and ap- 
prove of my sentiments, and that she would 
learn to know me. 

**October arrived, and with it my fifty 
vases of rose-trees; for which, of course, they 


phers; and I ended as wise as I began. 
perceived that this science, like all others 


system, and believes it the best. 


forbade it. 


opposite opinions.’ 





ringlets cn her forehead; her slight and 
graceful figure—her step at once light and 


‘professor of philosophy! 


made me pay what they chose; and I was as 
delighted to count them in my room, as a 
miser would his sacks of gold. ‘They all look- 
ed rather languishing, but then it was because 
they had not yet reconciled themselves to the 
new earth. I read all that was ever written on 
the culture of roses, with much more atten- 
tion than I had formerly read my old philoso- 


has no fixed rules, and that each vaunts his 
One of my 
gardener authors would have the rose-tree as 
much as possible in the open air; another re- 
commended their being close shut up; one or- 
dered constant watering; another absolutely 
‘It is thus with the education of 
man,’ said I, closing the volumes in vexation, 
‘ Always in extremes—always for exclusive 
systems—let us try the medium between these 
I established a good ther- 
mometer in my room; and, according to its 
indications, I put them outside the windows, 
or took them in: you may guess that fifty 
vases, to..which I gave this exercise three or 
four times a day, according to the variations 
of the atmosphere, did not leave me much 
lidle time; and this was the occupation of a 
Ah! well might 
commanding-—the fairy foot that the care of they have taken his chair from him, and sent 
guarding the snowy robe rendered visible, him back to school; to school, a thousand times 


“On the 27th of November, a day which I 
can never forget, the sun rose in all its brij. 
liance; I thanked Heaven, and hastened to 
place my rose-tree, and such of its compan- 
ions as yet survived, on a peristyle in the 
court. (I have already mentioned that | 
lodged on the ground floor.) I watered them, 
and went, as usual, to give my philosophical 
lecture. I then dined—drank to the health 
of my rose, and returned to take my station 
in my window, with a quicker throbbing of 
the heart. 


‘*Amelia’s mother had been slightly indis- 
posed; for eight days had she not left the 
house, and consequently I had not seen m 

fair one. On the first morning I had observed 
the physician going in; uneasy for her, I con- 
trived to cross his way, questioned him, and 
was comforted. I afterwards learned that 
the old lady had recovered, and was to make » 
her appearance abroad on this day at a grand 
gala given by a Baroness, who lived at the 
*jend of the street. I was then certain to see 
Amelia pass by, and eight days of privation 
had enhanced that thought; I am sure Ma- 








dame de Belmont did not look to this party 
with as much impatience as I did. She was 
always one of the first: it had scarcely struck 
five, when I heard the bell.of her gate, | 
took up a book,—there was I a ost, and 
presently I saw Amelia appea ing with 
dress and beauty, as she gave to her 
mother; never yet had the brilligncy of her 
figure so struck me: this time there was no. 
occasion for her to speak to catch my eyes; 
they were fixed on her, but hers were bent 
down; however, she guessed that I was there 
for she passed slowly to prolong my happiness, 
I fcllowed her with my gaze, until she enter- 
ed the house; then only she turned her head 
for a second ; the door was shut, and she dis- 
appeared, but remained present to my heart. | 
I could neither close my window, nor cease” 
to look at the Baroness’s hotel, as if I could 




















ipfamed my admiration, while her dignified)more childish than the youngest of those pu- 
alii composed manner, her attention to her|pilste whom I hurried over the customary rou- 
mother, and the affability with which she sa-|tine of philosophical lessons: my whole mind| 
luted her inferiors, touched my heart yet|was fixed on Amelia and my rose-trees. 
more. I began, too, to fancy, that, limitedas| ‘‘ The death of the greater number of my! 
were my opportunities of attracting her notice, |e/eves, however,soon lightened my labor; more| 
I was not entirely indifferent to her. For)than half of them never struck root. I flung! 
example, on leaving home, she usually cros-|them into the fire: a fourth part of those that) 
sed to the opposite side of the street; for had|remained, after unfolding some little peeing 
sue passed close to my windows, she guessed,'stopped there. Several assumed a blackish 
that, intently occupied as I choose to appear, ycllow tint, and gave me hope of beautifying;| 


I could not well raise my eyes from my book; some flourished surprisingly, but only in| 
th@as she came near my house, there was|leaves; others, to my great joy, were covered | 
always something to say, in rather a louder;with buds; but in a few days they always got 


tone, as “Take care, mamma; lean heavier on'that little yellow circle which the gardeners 





see Amelia through the walls; I remained 
there till all objects were fading into obscuri- 
ty—the approach of night, and the frostiness 
of the air, brought to my recollection, that 
the rose-tree was still on the peristyle: never_ 
had it been so precious to me; I hastened toy 
it; and scarcely was | in the anti-chamber, 
when IJ heard a singular noise, like that of an 
animal browsing, and tinkling its bells. I 


jtrembled, I flew, and I had the grief to find a 


sheep quietly fixed beside my rose-trees, of 
which it was making its evening repast with 
no slight avidity. 

“I caught up the first thing in my way) 


me; do you feel cold? I then encountered the call the collar, and which is to them a mortal |!t was a a — ; ae cue sa 
transient glance of my divinity, who, with a malady—their stalks twisted—they drooped|the gluttonous ae b saieid ‘eeeies of buds; 
blush, lowered her eyes,& returned my salute. '\—and finally fell, one after the other, to the had just bitten off the beautifu 


The mother, all enveloped in cloaks and hoods, earth—not a single bud remaining on my poor 
Thus withered my hopes; and the 


othing. I saw every thing—and sur- trees. ’ ; ntaage h ioe 
- my heart. A slight circumstance more care I took of my invalids—the more ]\his mouth, the finest of them all, which 


augmented my hopes. I had published “4m hawked them from window to window, the 
Abridgement of Practical Philosophy. It,worse they grew. At-last, one of them, and 
was an extract from my course of lectures—|but one, promised to reward my trouble— 
was successful, and the edition was sold. My/|thickly covered with leaves, it formed a hand- 
bookseller, aware that I had some copies re-|some bush, from the middle of which sprang 
maining, came to beg one for a customer ofjout a fine, vigorous branch, crowned with six 
his, who was extremely anxious to get it; and|beautiful buds that had no collar—grew, en- 
he named Mademoiselle Amelia de Belmont. jlarged, and even discoved, through their cal- 
I actually blushed with pleasure ; to conceal |ixes, a slight rose tint. There were still six 
my embarrassment, I laughing enquired, what|long weeks before the new year; and, cer- 
could a girl of her age want with so serious ajtainly, four, at least, of my precious buds 
work? ‘To read it, sir,—doubtless;’ replied;would be blown by that time. Behold me 
the bookseller; ‘Mademoiselle Amelia does|jnow recompensed for all my pains; hope re- 
not resemble the generality of young ladies;/entered my heart, and every moment I looked 
she prefers useful and amusing books.” He/on my beauteous introducer with complacen- 
thea mentioned the names of several that he'cy. 


e swallowed them one after another; and, 
in spite of the gloom, I could see, half out éf 


imoment was champed like the rest. I was 
‘neither ill-tempered nor violent; but at this 
lsight I was no longer mastér of myself.— 
Without well. knowing what I did, I discharg> 
ed a blow of my cane on the animal, and 
stretched it at my fect. ¢ 
ceive it motionless, than I repented of hava 


it had done; was this worthy of the professor 
of philosophy, the adorer of the gentle Ame 
lia? But thus to eat up my rose-tree, ™ 
only hope to get admittance to her! When 
thought on its annihilation, I could not peas 
sider myself so culpable. However, the nig 
darkened; I heard the old servant coon 
the lower passage, and I called her. ‘Cat 
. 
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No sooner did J pet>, 


killed a creature unconscicus of the mischieh 
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va erine,’ said I, ‘bring your light; there is mis- 
d to chief here, .you left the stable door open, 
Dan. (that of the court was also unclosed) one of 
the your sheep has been browsing on my rose+ 
tt | trees, and I have punished it.’ ; 
1em «She soon came in with the lantern in her 
hical hand. ‘It is not one of our sheep,’ said she; 
salth ‘J have just come from them, the stable gate 
ation is shut, and they are all within. Oh, blessed 
1g of saints! blessed saints! What do I see!’—ex- 
claimed she when near,—‘ it is the pet sheep 
. of Mademoiselle Amelia de Belmont. Poor 
ndis- Robin! what bad luck brought you here! Oh! 
Be how sorry she will be.’ I nearly dropped 
Bi | down beside Robin. ‘Of Mademoiselle A- 
ved melia?’ said I, in a trembling voice, ‘ has she 
acs actually a sheep?’ ‘Oh! good Lord! no, she 
» and has none at this moment—but that which lies 
that there with its four legs up in the air: she lov- 
nake 9 ed it as herself; see the collar that she work- 
stand ed for it with her own hands.’ I bent to look 
; the atit. It was of red leather, ornamented with 
ogee little bells, and she had embroidered on it in 
ation § ~~ gold thread—‘ Robin belongs to Amelia de 
Ma- elmont; she loves him, and begs that he 
party may be restored to her.’ ‘What will she 
Bs think of the barbarian who killed him in a fit 
truck of passion; the vice that she most detests: 
e, I _ she'is right, it has been fatal to her. Yet if 
sand fF “he should be only stunned by the blow: Catha- 
; with rine! run, ask for some ether, or Eau de Vie, 
0 her or hartshorn,—run, Catherine, run.’ 
af her > «Catherine set off: I tried to make it open 
‘a8 NO its mouth; my rosebud was still between its 
‘tea * hermetically-sealed teeth; perhaps the collar 
bent pressed it; in fact the throat was swelled. I 
there ot it off with difficulty; something fell from 
ein Xt at my feet, which I mechanically took up, 
e 


and put into my pocket without looking at, 
so much was I absorbed in anxiety for the re- 
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ed their voices; and comprehended by them, 
that Amelia had confessed her misfortune. 
The mother scolded bitterly; the daughter 
lavept, and said, ‘Perhaps it may be found.’ 
‘Oh yes, perhaps’—replied the mother with 
irritation, ‘it is too rich a prize for him who 
finds it; the Emperor gave it to your deceas- 
ed father on the field when he saved his life; 
he set more value on it than all he possessed 
besides, and now you have thus flung it away; 
but the fault is mine for having trusted you 
with it. For some time back you have seem 
ed quite bewildered.’ I heard all this as 
followed at some paces behind them; they 
reached home, and I had the cruelty to pro- 
long, for some moments more, Amelia’s mor- 
tification. I intended that the treasure should 
procure me the entree of their dwelling, and 
I waited till they had got up stairs. I then 
had myself announced as the bearer of good 
news; I was introduced, and respectfully pre- 
sented the ring to Madame de Belmont; and 
how delighted seemed Amelia! and how beau- 
tifully she brightened in her joy, not alone 
that the ring was found, but that I was the 
finder. She cast herself on her mother’s bo- 
som, and turning on me her eyes, humid with 
tears, though beaming with pleasure, she 
clasped her hands, exclaiming, ‘Oh, sir, what 
obligation, what gratitude do we owe to you!” 

*** Ah, Mademoiselle!’ returned I, ‘you 
know not to whom you address the term grat- 
itude.? ‘Toone who has conferred on mea 
great pleasure,’ said she. ‘To one who has 


Robin.’ 

«¢You, sir?—I cannot credit it—why should 
you do so? you are not so cruel.’ 

***No, but Iam so unfortunate. It was in 
opening his collar, which I have also brought 
to you, that your ring fell on the ground—you 
promised a great recompense to him who 
lshould find it. I dare to solicit that recom- 
ipense; grant me my pardon for Robin’s death.’ 

«s¢ And I, sir, I thank you for it,’ exclaim- 
ed the mother: ‘I never could endure,that an- 
imal; it took up Amelia’s entire time, and 
wearied me out of all patience with its bleat- 
ing; if you had not killed it, Heaven knows 
where it might have carried my diamond. 
But how did it get entangled in the collar? 
Amelia, pray explain all this.’ 

**Amelia’s heart was agitated; she was 
jas much grieved that it was I who had kil- 
led Robin, as that he was dead.—‘Poor Rob- 
in,’ said she, drying a tear, ‘he was rather 
too fond of running out; before leaving home 
I had put on his collar, that he might not be 








it till I was at supper.’ 
‘©*©What good lick it was that he went 


out to search for it all along the street, but straight to this gentleman’s,’ observed the, 


mother. 

‘**¢Yes—for you,’ said Amelia; ‘he was 
cruelly received—was it such a crime sir, to 
enter your door?” 

** ¢Tt was night,’ I replied; ‘I could not dis- 
tinguish the collar, and I learned, when too 
late, that the animal belonged to you.’ 

*** Thank heaven, then, you did not know 
it?’ cried the mother, ‘or where would have 
been my ring?’ 

**¢Tt is necessary at least,’ said Amelia, 
with emotion, ‘that I should learn how my 
favorite could have so cruelly chagrined you.’ 

***Qh, Mademoiselle, he had devoured my 
hope, my fappiness, a superb rose-tree about 
to blow, that Phad been long watching, and 





7 - Tt ™ stScitation. I rubbed him with all my strength; 
arn I I grew more and more impatient for the re- 
per turn of Catherine. She came with a small 
ets ed phial in her hand, calling out in her usual 
wyatt r manaer;‘Eere, sir, here’s the medicine. I! 
scurk |” “never opened my mouth about it to Mademoi- 
oo selle Amelia; I pity her enough without that.’ 
ave “ «What is all this Catherine? where have 
ete you seen Mademoiselle Amelia? and what is 
ah “td heraffliction, if she does not know of her favor- 
te | ite’sdeath?’ ‘Oh, sir, this is a terrible day 
te. I ‘for the poor young lady. She was at the end 
find a \ of the street searching for a ring which she 
ae had lost, and it was no trifle, out the ring that 
“ "th her dead father had got as a present trom the 
a Emperor, and worth, they say, more ducats 
_ thanT have hairs on my head, Her mother 
y way} | lent it to her to-day for the party; she has 
p away Be 
ite; he 
f buds} B © supper. 
5 and, ) agam ina minute, for fear it should be seen 
out ef | eng the ring was wanting, and she slipped 
‘h in @ 
I was § | she has found nothing.’ 
at this “Tt struck me that the substance that had 
self.— fallen from the sheep’s collar had the form of 
scharg- a ring—could ‘it. possibly be! I looked at it; 
al, and | and, judge of my joy, it was Madame de Bel-, 
1] per- § mont’s ring, and really very beautiful and 
havin costly. A secret presentiment whispered to 
rischi¢t F’, .me that this was a better means of presenta-| 
ofessor tidh than the rose-tree. I pressed the pre-| 
> Ame- cious ring to my heart, and to my lips; assu-| 
ee, m _Yed myself that the sheep was really dead; 
When and leaving him stretched near the devasta- 
ot cole ted rose-trees; I ran into the street, dismissed 
re night who were seeking in vain, and stationed 
rOssiNg myself at my door to await the return of my 
‘Cath: ‘ rs. I saw from a distance the flam- 
al beau that preceded them, quickly distinguish- 
< * 





jintended to present te—to—a person on New 


N 


caused you a serious pain, to the killer of 
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Year’s Day.’ Amelia smiled, blushed, ex- . 
tended her lovely hand towards me, and mur- 
mured—‘ All is pardoned.’ ‘If it had eaten 
up a rose-tree about to blow,’ cried out Mad- 
ame de Belmont, ‘It deserved a thousand 
deaths. I would give twenty sheep for one 
rose-tree in blow.’ ‘And Iam much mista- 
ken,’ said Amelia, with the sweetest naivete, 
‘if this very rose-tree was not intended for 
you.’ ‘For me? you have lost your senses 
child; I have not the honor of knowing the 
gentleman.’ ‘ But he knows your fondness for 
Lroses; I mentioned it one day before him, the 
only time I ever met him, at Madame de S.’s. 
Is it not true sir that my unfortunate favorite 
had eaten up my mothers rose-tree?’ I ac- 
knowledged it, and I related the course of ed- 
ucation of my fifty rose-trees. 

‘*Madame de Belmont laughed heartily, 
and said, ‘she owed me a double obligation.’ 
‘Mademoiselle Amelia has given me my 
recompense for the diamond,’ said I to her; 
I claim yours also, madame.’ ‘Ask, sir,—’ 
‘Permision to pay my respects sometimes io 
you!’ ‘Granted,’ replied she, gaily; I kissed 
her hand respectfully, that of her daughter 
tenderly, and withdrew. But I returned the 
next day—and every day—I was received 
with a kindness that each visit increased—I 
was, looked on as one of the family. It was I 
who gave my arm to Madame de Belmont to 
conduct her to the evening parties; she pre- 
sented me as her friend, and they were no 
longer dull to her daughter. New Year’s 
Day arrived. I had gone the evening before 
to a sheepfold in the vicinity to purchase a 
lamb .similar to that I had killed. I collect- 
ed from the different hot-houses all the flow- 
ering rose trees I could find; the finest of them 
was for Madame de Belmont; and the roses of 
the others were wreathed in a garland round 
the fleecy neck of the lamb. In the @vening 
I went to my neighbors, with my presents. 
‘ Robin and the rose-trees are restored to life,’ 
said I in offering my homage, which was re- 
ceived with sensibility and gratefulness. ‘I 
also’should like to give you a New Year’s 
gift,’ said Madame de Belmont to me, ‘if I 
but knew what you would best like.” ‘What 
I best like—ah, if I only dared to tell you.’ 
‘If it should chance now to be my daugh- 
ter—’ I fell at her feet, and so did Amelia. 
‘ Well,’ saiel the kind parent, ‘there are your 
New Year’s gifts ready found; Amelia gives 
you her heart, and I give you her hand.’ She 
took the rose wreath from off the lamb, and 
twined it round our united hands. And my 
Amelia,”’ continued the old professor, as he 





\ lost it, she knows neither how nor where, and lost—he had always been brought back to me. |finished his anecdote, passing his arm round 
} Rever'missed it till she drew off her glove at The ring must have slipped under his collar. |his companion as she sat beside him, ‘my 
And, poor soul! the glave was on | hastily drew on my glove, and never missed , Amelia is still to my eyes as beautiful, and to 


my heart as dear, as on the day when our 
{hands were bound together with a chain of 
flowers.” 


As the late beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire was one day stepping out of her carriage, 
a dustman, who was accidentally standing by, 
and was about to regale himselfwith his ac- 
customed whiff of tobacco, caught a glance of 
her countenance, and instantly exclaimed,— 
** Love and bless you, my lady, let me light my 
pipe in your eyes!” It is said that the duch- 
ess was so delighted with this compliment, 
that she frequently afterwards checked the 
strain of adulation, which was constantly of- 
fered to her charms, by saying, “Oh! after 
the dustman’s compliment, all others are im 
sipid.”’ 





Errrara on Joun Penny. 
Reader! of cash—if thou’rt in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep and thou shalt find—a Penny. 
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HELL BRIDGE. m0 tered no word or cry. The next moment he ha EDMUND.SPENSER. 


There is a narrow passage between the loosed his hold, his brains were dashed cut be- 
mountains in the neighborhood of Bendearg, |“ ths sai ph Lop Dyn ance 
in the Highlands of Scotland, which, at a little on — (an ganaer tes we ee Sra 

i te: he nett : wnee fis lastand heavy sound arose from the om. 
distance, has the appearance of an immense| wa. 


artificial bridge over a tremendous chasm 


but on nearer approach it is seen to be a wall! 





| 


The following character of the poe 
¢ 3 bi N arac et Spen- 
fore the eyes of his hereditary foe: the man-|sey is from the Edinburg Review.. e# 





** SPENSER. was steeped in romance. ‘He 

ape 80u om apes |was the prince of magicians, and held the Keys 

-| erson returned home an altered mat.—jwhich unlocked enchanted doors, * All the 
He purchased a commission in the army, and|fantastic illusions of the br 


, ain belong to hi 
: 2 le re . PRY NON EY The| aa oo pana m, 
of nature’s own masonry, formed of vast and fell fighting in the wars of the Pen iisula. Lheithe dreamer’s secrets, the 


- . . iGelic name of ace where this tragedy|the nah % G9 
rugged bodies of solid rock, piled on each |G@lic name of the place where this tragecy|the poet’s golden hopes. 


madman’s Visions, 
He threw a rain- 


gag * L lwas ac sini ‘6 Hel) Rridoe.??—~ 7uble| nw ove at wed ; 
other as if in giant sport of architecture. Tts| Was acted signifies *‘ Hell Bridge. Pable\yow across the heavens of poctry, at atime 


; “ : | Book. 
sides are in some places covered with trees 300k 
of a considerable size ; and the passenger who 


|when all seemed dark and unpromising. He 
|was the very genius of personification; and 





THE FATAL PROMISE. | ae 2 8, 
yet his imagination was less exerted than his 








> 6 aady enonol rd AV . . ae 
has ahead steady enough to look down, mayV¥ "There are few instances in which parental|fincy.. His spirit was idle. dreantt 
see the eyrie of birds of prey beneath his|aythority is so f i lh A A MS ay ag is spirit was idle, dreaming and vo- 
) : ) ~jauthority is so frequently exercised,as in that!}yntuors. He seems as thou: 

feet. The path’across is so narrow, that it] o¢ preventing m arriaves where pecuniary cir laaeaa els h seems as theugh he had slum. 
: : ileal ectat nd in< : bes Wacre pecumlary Cit-|hered through summer evenings, in cave 
cannot admit of two persons passing, and I-|cymstances render the match imprudent i \) g8, In Caves of 
deed none but natives attempt-the dangerous 

route, though it saves a circuit of three iellen:t 


yet it sometimes happens that two travellers 


» ANC) forests, bv Mulla’s stream or th i 
Kin apache oh ig ali ee aROAL Sat He RN talib s, by Mulla’s stream or the murmurin 
perhaps there ae none in which its exer CISC! ocean, Giants and dwarfs, fairies, and knights 
- 2, ~ , rorce . se Nncec 7 » “2 he 
pal ace 1 ie aie ie he : S. Phe and queens rose up at the waving of his char- 
{ reasons should indeed be cogent, that could pine » There was ‘ in hi 
meet, owing to the curve formed by the pass justify a parent in exercising recta aS a ng rod. ‘There was no meagreness in his 
préventing a view over it from either side,| uasion where the happiness of a child is‘com-ition’ vac, poverty bx his .setads...- Fiasaves 
and, in that case, one person lies down. while pletely at stake. The tragic seeedih tilt me tg was without limit. He drew up sha 
the other creeps over his body.—One day | interference it is now our melancholy duty ri aes ashing: sccne after scene, castle and lake, 
highlander walking along the pass, when he}rejate. Mary , the dauchter of a respec |woods and caverns, monstrous anomalies and 
> - * < aviary MC=\ heat} err re BR * ; 

had gained the highest part of the arch, ob-|tabie attorney in North Wales, | Spee” beautiful impossibilities, from the unfathoma- 

: A A : é é } 1 Wales, but who is\pje depths of his mind. There is ivali j 
served another coming leisurely up, and being] qead, received attentions from two suitors, to ‘ : me @ fon is a prodigali- s 

; BORG LS hee et din pale ed, : tors, Oty and a consciousness of we: abo 

himself one of the-patrician order, called tolone of whom she gave her hear , arts wealth about the 


Pe eT Se ee aaa aee Py ae < -_ + | 











t, and would! -ypenti : : 
. :. A : ade one RRS, : re icreations, which re ds > Jac i 
him to lie down; the person addressed disre-|a}so have accompanied the gift with her hand, aycon ; ‘R sheaiee arase we 7 of the dash and : 
garded the command, and the highlanders|put for the interference of her mother whol his ee ‘ Lister Pag ‘all onal ; 
i gos Sig ae Se = bates md |his genius differed materially ¢ 
met on the summit. They were Cairn andlinguced her to accept the addresses of a Mr.| atcssaily wom that of the 
: Bendearg, of two families in enmity to each) p_ 


tt . icelebrated Fleming. In coloring the 
‘ . .¢ er. s SYREN | ‘ es § 1ey are 
other. “I was first at the top,” said Ben-|Mr.. x peg Ne ‘dlipible mateh ‘The Somewhat alike, and in the ‘Masque of Cu- 
dearg, “and called first lie down ; that I may teasing caused the young lady to regard thele ? as - the figures even claim an affini- 
pass over in peace.” ‘When the Grantjunfavored lover with still greater dislike; | 5 the artist’s shapes, but generally speak- 
prostrates himself before the M’Pherson,”| which increased to hatred on his persevering | p>} 2 Syren pe eee etherial and refined, 
answered the other, ‘it must be with a swordlin his addresses; after which she threw ee eg was & Uecwed pater of Leakey 
through his body.” “Turn back then,” said) sejf so far on his generosity as to confess her! ood. He belonged to earth, and should have 
Bendearg, ‘‘and repass as you came.” “Golattachment to his rival, and to beg him to bejaced. ye tt nae hE es mane WERE, Me 
back yourself, if you like it,” replied Grant ;/content with her friendship. eine stood| ne sometimes chivalrous and intellectual 
**T will not be the first of my name to turn|thus for some months, when the mother make een eee Sree oe matchless!) but 
before the M’Phersons.” They then threw| seized with illness, which terminated fatally. | per liess was d “1 ntially of clay, and : & 
ia her dying hour,. her daughter was by her very homely fashion. Spencer sketched with 





s 


their bonnets over the precipice, and advan- Hy . . Sean l 
ced with a slow and cautious pace closer tolhedside, and she wrung from the ciceniaainaen precision, and infinitely more delicacy. 
each other—both were unarmed. Preparing/gir] a promise, that she would give her hand! ig a “ ite re mogulisnin fever of coloring 
for a desperate struggle, they planted their/to Mr. P—, who was now to her a most loath-|), aa pasion ve aa productions of the other; 
feet firmly on the ground, compressed their/ed object. She gave the promise required,| aah & ony yar hi. SpiritaMnneds his fan- 
lips, knit their brows, and fixing fierce andjand from that hour her countenance was nev-|,” Sera de neti eminence, afd Javed to 
watchful eyes on each other, stood and pre-|er once illumined by even a transitory onl o p Reign, areas i he brain of the 
pared for an onset. They both grappled atiShe had one last interview with the object oflctore 4} wee a eocy Saas Mp Ata ‘ 
the same moment ; but being of equal strength, jeirort the most common and extraordinary 
were unable to shift each other’s position, and 


her fondest affections ie ee 
ys ; ris : lshapes; while the poct had a wilderness of fan- 
L ack What passed is, and ever must be unknown Pe: RE 36 P icrness of fan 
stood fixed on the rock in suppressed breath, 





like statues carved out of the solid rock. 
length M’Pherson, suddenly removing his 
right foot, so as to give him greater purchase, 
stooped his body, and bent his enemy down 
with him by main strength till they both lean- 


ssed but as soon as it was over, he was observedt 
and muscles strained tothe “top oftheir bent,”’ quit the house like a maniac, and she was di 
At\covered by her domestics,in strong hysterics. 

A day or two afterwards, she sent for ‘the 
with whom her fate was to be united, and ap-} 
pointed the day for the wedding. 


Manlthe 


It arrived:|jige to the reel 


al: fr om whose haunte | depths, stole forth 
lthe airiest fictions of romance. ‘The nymphs 
5-lof Spenser were decidedly different from thore 
lof the painter; and his sylvaus have neither 
hideous locks of Poussin’s carnal satyrs, 





jnor that vinous*spirit which flushes and gives 
ing Bachanalians of Rubens.” 


and she proceeded to the church, the pallid! 
hue of death sat on her countenance. She re-! 
fused the aid alike of her bridegroom and the! 
bridemaids—she walked alone with measured 
steps to the church door, where she paused, 
and glanced her eyes towards her mother’s 
tomb. She then entered the church, and the} 
ceremony was performed. On leaving the sa-| 


ed over the precipice, looking into the terri- 
ble abyss. The contest was doubtful, for 
Grant had placed his foot firmly on an eleva- 
tion at the brink, and had equal command of 
his enemy, but at this moment M’Pherson 
sunk slowly and firmly on lis knee, and while 
Grant suddenly started back, stooping, to 
take the supposed advantage, whirled him|cred pile, she informed her husband that she 
over his head into the gulf. M’Pherson him-| would require one day. to calm her spirits,and 
self fell backwards, his body partly hanging|that therefore she.must be permitted to re- 
over the rocks, a fragment gave way beneath| main alone until the next morning. The ar- 
him, and he sunk further, fill, catching with| rangement was assented to; and after the bri- 
a desperate effort at the solid stone above, he|dal feast was over, the husband returned to 
regained his footing. There was a pause cljhisown house. Early the next morning, how- . 
death-like stillness, and the bold heart of M’ Jever, he repaired to claim his bride; but she| The tant child I found was Love, 
permet 7 reed sick and faint. At ~, as ifjhad saved herself from his further persecu- ‘The worming ——weee 
compelled by some mysterious feeling, he|tions—he discovered her lying a pallid corpse tout’ a. 
oad down over the precipice. Grant hadjin her bed. _ A bottle of eden which h 1 Rick nett coh j Peat who slewean 
caught with a death-like gripe by the rugged|found by her bed side, revealed the whole éf| Was pine tie A ate sie 

int of a rock—his enemy was almost injthe horrible and unwelcome truth-~she had etioe’ b sella, abe wealit’ 
Ris reach. His face was turned upward, and|drank the poison. , The her’ "i 


I 
fortunate lover has If site that, hoose to 
there was in it horror and despair—but he ut-|not yet been heard of, Why, ae ‘L Laven * 


9 @ Ot 
SONG—wnom THE ITALIAN, 
In yonder grove of myrtle straying, 
I saw a damsel and a child, 
lvy on his frolie brow was playing, 
Her checks were pale, her looks were wild; 
Oft as he enll’d the dewy flowers, 
His playful gambols she forbid, 
And as he roved to distant bowers, 
His steps controul’d, his wand’rings chid. 
Time pass’d away on airy pinion, 
When lo! I met the nymph alone; 
The child had fled her harsh dominion, 
Aud hopeless she was left.to roam: 
To learn the damsels name I strove, 
And his who shunn’d her prying eye, 
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Captain FgeLttows.—It is supposed that| 


Capt. Fellows, of the British frigate Dart-| 
mouth, who acted a conspicuous part in the} 
battle of Navarino, and of whom honorable} 
mention is made by Admiral Codrington, and 
Chevalier de Rigny, in their official accounts 
of that victory, is a native of Stonington. — 
Mr. Thomas Fellows left Stonington some 
thirty years sipeé, and soon after entered the 
British Navy® At the commencement of the 
late war between the United States and Great 
Britain, he was the only person of the name 
in the British navy; and at that time, as ap- 
peared from Stecle’s List, the commandant of 
a sloop of war. There is no doubt, therefore, 
of the identity of the man. In the early part 
of his life, Capt. Fellows was engaged in the 
cod fishery from this port; and here it was, 
that he learned his first rudiments of seaman- 
ship, and laid the foundationef those qualifi- 
tions which have paved the way to his pres- 

t good fortune. From a humble origin, 

t Fellows has arisen by dint of merit alone, 

his present honorable situation. If we 
rightly understand the British account, Capt. | 
» Fellows is to be knighted for his gallant con- 
If so, while Nantucket! 





Hints To LapI£Es oF FASHION.—How ma- 
ny useful lessons-in life may we receive from 
observing the instincts and habits of animals 
ito whom we deny reason. Many a splendid 
|beauty, thusinstructed, would: quit -the ball 
room before:midnight with great advantage to 
ithe freshness of her bicom:. and lustre of her 
leyes if she were told that the elow-worm 
lis — seen to shine after eleven o’clock, 
iP. ivi. 


Tue Graccu1.—A Campanian lady, who 
was very rich, and fond af pomp and show, 
Know’st.thou the. spring, being on a visit to Cornelia, the illustrious 
Wihcied nvelis wine mother of the Gracchi, displayed her dia- 
Bathes ever sweet and sly? imonds and jewels somewhat ostentatiously, 
Can’st thou not guess jand requested that Cornelia would let her see 
Pe iy: — saa [her jew elsalso, Cornelia dexterously turned 
8, Lady, ‘ag the conversation to another subject, to wait the 
{return of her sons, who were gone to the pub- 
jlic schools. When they returned, and had 
jentered their mother’s apartment, she, point- 
jing to them, said to the lady, ‘*These are my 
\jewels, the only ornaments I admire.” 


Oir! Love doth dwells 
Like-trntivin a well; 

Of late I found the urehin: 
Butah! fair maid, 
Too dear I’ve paid 

For all my busy searching. 


SONG. 
| 


For when I spied 
Him in the tide, 
The truant archly beckon’d, 
And rash to win, 
I soon was in 
Much deeper than J reckon’d 





Let others skim 
Sweets from the brim, 
And glory when they’ve got ’em, 
While Love and I 
‘Together lie, 
Like pebbles, at the bottom. e 
OS ied denies ca iain Canaan 4 Men must have public minds as well as sal- 
f A TENDER MAID.—oI! iam arrow, aries, or they will serve private ends at the 
when at the Bar, was endeavoring by the €X-|nublic cost. It was Roman virtue that raised 


may boast of her AdmiralgSir Isaac Coffin, amination of an old woman, to prove the ten-| 


Roman Glory. , 


Stonington may refer with pride to the namejder of a debt before the action was brought, | 
of Sir Thomas Fellows —Stonington Tele-|which would have been fatal to the plaintiff.| A SINGULAR ALTERNATIVE.—It was for» 
‘graph. |The old lady, however, was too wary, and/merly a law in Germany, that a female, con- 
nothing satisfactory could be elicited from|demned to a capital punishment, would be 
Jeremy TayLor’s 1pEAOF AN ATueEIst. |her. The Master Jekyl (then also at the Bar) |saved, if any man would marry her. A young 
lobserved this wordy war, and taking up a/girl at Vienna, was on the point of being exe- 








Who in the world is a verier fool, a more) 
ignorant wretched person than he that is an) 
Atheist? A man had better believe there is} 
no such man as himself, and that he is not in| 
being, than that there is no God: for himself; 
can cease to be, and once was not, and shall| 
be changed from what he is, and in very ma-| 


ny periods of his life knows not that he is;— 


| 


1( 


strip ofpaper, wrote upon it, and handed it to;cuted, when her youth and beauty made a 


yarrow, who immediately sat down laughing/great impression wpon the heart of one of the 
immoderately at the lines on the paper, which |spectators, who was a Neapolitan, a middle 


le 


were these: jaged man, but excessively ugly. Struck with 
} 


*‘ Garrow forbear, that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender made.” 


her charms, he determined to save her, and 
jrunning immediately to the place of execution, 
ideclared his intention to marry the girl, and 


KY y Ar he fash} « | : 
Det tate ae tot ‘th hi og Honey moon.—Among the fashionables, a} demanded her pardon, according to the cus- 
and so it is every might with him when he)coach-maker remarked, that a sociable was 


jtom of the country. The pardon was grant- 


sleeps; but none of this can happen to God; al] the ton during the honey moon, and a sul-'ed, on condition that the girl was not averse 


. 


this world be more foolish, than to think} 
tho a this rare fabrick of heaven and earth 
eait\come by chance, when all the skill of art 
is het able to make an oyster? to see rare ef- 
fects and no cause; an excellent government 
and no prince, a motion without an immova- 
ble; a circle without a centre; a time without} 
eternity; a second without a first; a thing that} 
begins from itself, and therefore not to per- 
ceive there is something from whence it does 
begin, which must be without beginning: these 
things are so against philosophy and natural 
reason, that he must needs bea beast in his un- 
derstanding that does not assent tothem. This 
isthe Atheist: the fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God: that is his character. The 
thing framed says that nothing framed it; the 
tongue never made itself to speak, and yet 
talks against him that did; saymg that which 
Is made, is,,.and that which made it is not.— 
But this folly is as infinite as hell, as much 
without light or bound as the chaos or the 
hrimitive nothing. But in this the devil nev- 
er prevailed very far; his schools were al- 
ways thin at these lectures. Some few peo- 
ple have been witty against God, that taught 
them to speak before they knew how to spell 
a’syllable; but even they are monsters in their 
Manners, or mad in their understandings, or 
never find themselves confuted by a thunder 
or a plague, by danger or death. 
. . OH Gtr 
» Qn two bankers in Ireland, named Gone and Going, 
who had failed: — 


i he knows it not, he is a fool. Can any thing) ey ever after. 


} BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 
/ Tue Acacta:—EMBLEM OF DOMESTIC 


BEAUTY.—Tints of the white, the’ golden,and 
the red rose, are beautifully intermingled with 
the rich blossoms of the Acacia. It is found 
inthe most retired places, and it blooms the 
fairest in the closeness of its own foliage. It 
loves the mossy rock and the solitary grove, 
and pines away in the gay garden and crowd- 
ed parterre. Nourmahal sings. 

‘¢ Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 

The Acacia waves her yellow hair, 

Loneiy and sweet, nor lov’d the less, 

For flowering in a wilderness— 

‘Then come—thy Arab maid will be, 

The lov’d and lone Acacia tree.” 


tiful woman, flourishing in the retirement of 
her home, secluded from the vanities of 
“crowded life,”? and adorning with her bloom 
the abode of domestic affection. 





A THE MANDRAKE:—EMBLEM OF A GUILTY 
CONSCIENCE.—This plant is dark and gloomy; 
it seeks the shade, and is noxious to the earth 
where it grows. If its leaves are plucked, 
after the night dew has descended, they ut- 
ter a sound like ahumancry. So guilt flies 
to the shade, and empoisons every thing around 
it; and so when innocence sleeps calmly in its 
midnight pillow, guilt shrieks under the inflic- 
tion of merciless conscience. 

“The phantom forms—oh! touch not them, 

That appal the murderer’s sight; 

Lurk in the fleshly Mandrake’s stem, 





’ and are all one. 





That shrieks when torn at night” = 


ito the match. ‘The Neapolitan then gallant- 
lly told the female that he was a gentleman of 
‘some property, and that he wished that he 
king, that he might offer her a stronger 
proofofhisattachment. ‘Alas! sir,” replied 
the girl, ‘*I am fully sensible of your affec- 
|tion and generosity, but I am not mistress 
lover my own heart, and I cannot belie my 
lsentiments. Unfortunately, they control my 
fate ; and I prefer the death with which I am 
ithreatened, to marrying such an ugly fellow 
jas you are!” The Neapolitan retired in con- 
fusion, and the woman directed the execu- 
itioner to do his office. 


|wasa 





y Were an Englishman required to show the 


Ahighest degree of melody in prose, of which 
There could be no fitter emblem of a beau- his language is susceptible, he would proba- 


ibly select his specimens of it from Gib- 
bon’s history. If he were called upon to pro- 
lduce instances of its happiest phrases, or most 
pointed and descriptive epithets, he could not 
have recourse to a richer storehouse. He 
might also confidently ask, whether ancient 
or modern literature can show a history so 
‘learned, written in such luminous method, or 
lreplete with such exquisite geographical lore 
jas Gibbon’s. Nothing of the kind equals 
his biting notes. But he has great defects; 
his insidious attack upon Christianity, is a 
crime; his too frequent obscenity deserves the 


fected; he is very often obscure.—Butler. 


He who bears and forbears, will always be 
a valuable member of society, whatever may 
be his situation in life. 





severest reprobation; he is almost always af-, 


a 
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CHONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 


(concLUDED. ) 


A horse was led forward, as the Prince’s 
’ gift. It was a fine steed of the Cuttyawar 
breed, high crested, with broad hind quarters; 
he was of a white colour, but had the ex- 
tremity of his tail and mane stained red.— 
His saddle was red velvet, the bridle and 
crupper studded with gilded kno»s. Two at- 
tendants on lesser horses led the prancing an- 
imal, one holding the lance, the other the long 
spear of their patron. The horse was shown 
to the applauding courtiers, and withdrawn, in 
order to be led in state through the streets, 
while the new Killedar should follow on the el- 
ephant, another present usual on such an oc- 
casion, which was next made to advance, that 
the world might admire the munificence of 
the Prince. 

The huge animal approached the platform, 
shaking his large wrinkled head, which he 
raised and sunk, as if impatient, and curling 
upwards his trunk from time to time, as if to 
show the gulf of his tongueless mouth. Grace- 
fully retiring with the deepest obeisance, the 
Killedar, well pleased the audience was fin- 
ished, stood by the neck of the elephant, ex- 
pecting the conductor of the animal would 
make him kneel down, that he might ascend 
the gilded howdah, which awaited his occu- 
pancy. 

‘*Hold, Feringi,” said Hyder. ‘* Thou 
hast received all that was promised thee by 
the bounty of Tippo. Accept now what is 
the fruit of the justice of Hyder.” 

As he spoke, he signed with his finger, and 
the driver of the elephant instantly conveyed 
to the animal the pleasure of the Nawaub.— 
Curling his long trunk around the neck of the 
iilfated European,the monster suddenly threw 
the wretch prostrate before him, and stamp- 
ing his huge shapeless foot upon his breast, 

ut an end at once to his life and to his crimes. 

“he cry which the victim uttered was mim- 
icked by the roar of the monster, and a sound 
like an hysterical laugh mingling with a scream 
which rung from under the veil of the Begum. 
The elephant once more raised his trunk aloft, 
and gaped fearfully. 

The courtiers observed a profound silence, 
but Tippoo, upon whose muslin robe a part 
of the victim’s blood had spirted, held it up 
to the Nawaub, exclaiming, in a sorrowful, yet 
resentful tone, ‘‘ Father—father—was it thus 
my promise should have been kept?” 

**Know, foolish boy,” said Hyder Ali, 
**that the carrion which lies there was in a 
plot to deliver Bangalore to the Feringis and 
the Mahrattas. This Begum (she started 
when she heard herself named) has given us 
warning of the plot, and hath so merited her 
pardon for having originally concurred in it,— 
whether altogether out of love to us we will 
not too curiously enquire. Hence with that 
lump of bloody clay, and let the Hakim 
Hartley and the English Vakeel come before 
me.” 

They were brought forward, while some of 
the attendants flung sand upon the bloody tra- 
ces, and others removed the crushed corpse. 

** Hakim,” said Hyder, ‘thou shalt re- 
turn with the Feringi woman, and with gold 
to compensate her injuries, whereunto the Be- 
gum, as is fitting, shall contribute a share-— 
Do thou say to thy nation, Hyder Ali acts 
justly.””. The Nawaub then inclined himself 
graciously to Hartley, and then turning to the 
Vakeel, who appeared much discomposed, 
** You have brought to me,” he said, ‘‘ words 
of peace, while your masters meditated a 


treacherous war. It is not upon such as you 
that my vengeance ought to alight. But tell 


thy master, that Hyder Ali sees too clearly 
to sufter to be lost by treason the advantages 
he has gained by war. Hitherto I have been 
in the Carnatic asa mild prince—in future I 
will be a destroying tempest! Hitherto I 
have made inroads as a compassionate and 
merciful conquerer—hereafter I will be the 
messenger whom Allah sends to the kingdoms 
which he visits in judgment!” 

It is well known how dreadfully the Naw- 
aub kept his promise, and how he and his son 
sunk before the discipline and bravery of the 
Europeans. The scene of just punishment 
which he so faithfully exhibited might be 
owing to his policy, his internal sense of right, 
and to the ostentation of displaying it before 
an Englishman of sense and intelligence, or 
to all of these motives mingled together—but 


guish. 

Hartley reached the coast in safety with his 

precious charge, rescued from a dreadful fate 
when she was almost beyond hope. But the 
nerves and constitution of Menie Grey had re- 
ceived a shock from which she long suffered 
severely, and never entirely recovered. The 
principal ladies of the settlement, moved by 
the singular tale of her distress, received her 
with the utmost kindness, and exercised to- 
wards her the most attentive affection and 
hospitality. The Nawaub, faithful to his 
promise, remitted to her a sum of no less than 
ten thousand gold Mohars, extorted, as was 
surmised, almost entirely from the hoards of 
the Begum Moote Mahul, or Montreville. Of 
the fate of that adventuress nothing was 
known for certainty; but her forts and govern- 
ment were taken into Hyder’s custody, and 
report said, that, her power being abolished 
and her consequence lost, she died by poison, 
either taken by herself, or administered by 
some other person. 
It might be thought a natural conclusion of 
the history of Menie Grey, that she should 
have married Hartley, to whom she stood so 
much indebted for his heroic interference in 
her behalf. But her feelings were too much 
and too painfully agitated, her health too 
muck shattered, to permit her to entertain 
thoughts of a matrimonial connexion, even 
with the acquaintance of her youth, and the 
champion of freedom. ‘Time might have re- 
moved these obstacles, but not two years after 
their adventures in Mysore, the gallant and 
disinterested Hartley fell a victim to his pro- 
fessional courage, in withstanding the pro- 
gress of a contagious distemper, which he at 
length caught, and under which he sunk. He 
left a considerable part of the moderate for- 
tune which he had acquired to Menie Grey, 
who, of course, did not want many advanta- 
geous offers of a matrimonial character. But 
she respected the memory of Hartley too 
much, to subdue in behalf of another the 
reasons which induced her to refuse the hand 
which he had so well deserved—nay, it may 
be thought had so fairly won. 

She returned to Britain—what seldom oc- 
curs—unmarried though wealthy; and, set- 
tling in her native village, appeared to find 
her only pleasure in acts of benevolence which 
seemed to exceed the extent of her fortune, 
had not her very retired life been taken into 
consideration. Two or three persons with 
whom she was intimate, could trace in her 
character that generons and disinterested 





simplicity and affection, which were the 


the Karf (or infidel) Paupiah, and his unwor-| 


she lived at 
place now, but it is not far from Bromley— 
and thought her a woman of masculine under- 
standing, and great conversational powers,and 
strong natural good sense—but not altogether 
the wife for Lord Byron. 
mirable sense of propriety by the seclusion 
to which she consigned herself, and the digni- 
fied silence she inviolably maintained respect- 
ing what may be termed “her case.” I be- 
in what proportions it is not for us to distin-|lieve, to her most intimate associates, L 


ground work of her character. To the world 
at large her habits seemed those of the an- 
cient Roman matron, which is recorded on 
her tomb in these four words, 

DomuM MANsIT—LANAM FECIT. 
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Portrait of Lady Byron and her daughter. 


I knew a great deal about Lady B. when 
, 1 forget the name of the 











She shewed herad- 


Byron never breathed her husband’s‘name 


On the contrary, 
she appeared studiously to avoid all reference 


to the subject. Her daughter, Ada Byron, to 


whom such touching interest attaches, strong- 
ly resembles hef gifted father. There is, in 
particular, an expression about the mouth— 
a curl, when she is displeased, in her youth- 
ful lip—a fire and fiette in her eye—which 
those who had ever an opportunity of watch- 
ing the poet’s features, in a moment of irrita- 
tion would instantly recognize. The likeness 
is singularly striking. It is hardly fair to 


judge of her at such tender years; but I tho’t 


I discovered germs of talents, and—shall I 
add—a spice of Lord Byron’s disposition—a 
large leaven of self-indulgence and self-will.— 
Lady Byron was passionately attached to her, 
and paid ‘the most vigilant attention to those 
grand essentials in a woman’s happiness— 
temper and disposition. There was one thing 
in particular which struck me very forcibly, 
It is a rule worthy the adoption of every moth- 
er. I had dined alone with Sir Ralph and 
herself; little Ada was with us at tea; buf at 
its conclusion, Lady Byron rose and said,— 
«¢ You must excuse me: I always give an hour 
to my daughter every night, before she goes 
to bed, when we talk over the events of the 
day. I find it by far the best hour in the 24 
for affecting and correcting the heart!” If 
she’ was ‘‘learned” and * mathematical,” 
most assuredly it never appeared in her con- 
versation. It was that, and that only, of a 
highly accomplished and very well intormed 
woman.—An incident occurred which was 
perfectly conclusive to my mind that Lady 
Byron was still fondly attached to him. And 
from the account of othcrs who knew the facts, 
I am thoroughly satisfied that Lord and Lady 
Byron might have been living together at this 
hour, had his life been spared, but for the in- 
tervention of a third person. Lady Noel 
never could endure him; and the feeling was 
reciprocal. She was perpetually haunted by 
the idea that his Lordship was an unfaithful, 
husband. On the other hand he never spared 
her; and, unhappily,Lady Noel’s temper and , 
unguarded ex ressions afforded ample scope 
for the most biting satire and caustic irony.-~ 
Whatever his lordship might have been pre- 
vious to his marriage, or since the separation, 
in the particular instance so continually quo- 
ted, he was grossly misrepresented. I have 
reason to believe, though not from her own 
lips, that Lady Byron now feels this. — The 
Living and the Dead. 
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